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SERVICES OF COMMON CONCERN: 

THE COLLECTION OF SECRET INTELLIGENCE 

Ifa&er nor cal peacetime conditions, the bulk of the information on which 
a government bases its action in the International field is obtainable by overt 
means — that is to say, through diplomatic and military establishments, 
through the press, scientific and technical publications and the normal chan- 
nels of trade and. International Intercourse. With these facilities available, 
the collection of intelligence in peacetime through secret means assumes rela- 
tively secondary importance. In fact, as mentioned above, insofar as our own 
Government Is concerned, covert collection of. intelligence was a negligible 
factor prior to World War H, 

Today It Is an understatement to describe conditions as rarely abnormal. 
They are uniquely difficult from the viewpoint of Intelligence. Whore Com- 
munist regimes are In control the ordinary means of securing information 
are generally lacking. In these areas, it Is true, ve have a few diplo- 
matic r-issiona and h.-ro and th.-r© seno consular establishm-Jits. Their stuffs, 
hcve7er , are so restricted .and spied upon that they cannot perform their usual 
information gathering functions. Sven the type of information that is 
available for the asking here in the United. States is unobtainable there. 
In this vhole great aroa of cormunist domination it is not only military 
Information which is kept secret, but It is hard to got even simple and 
nccrlagly innocuous details relating to the economic, financial and. polit- 
ical- developments which may fumlBh vital clues to political and military 
trends. 
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AIbo, the methods of fifth column, penetration practiced by the Communists 
follow a unique pattern in various foreign countries ani in tho United States 
which calls for tru "beat tl u. t ve have in the field of counter -intelligenr'.' . 

As a result of this, there 1b an urgent c&lL upon our skill and ingenuity 
to flni njthoia of informing oureolvss: about Iron Curtain countries. As ve 
cannot do it adequately by orthodox methods, an increasingly heavy burden is 
placed on.. our secret Intelligence and counter-intelligence and hence they have 
today a higher priority in our. over-all intelligence picture than in the pr.i-.t- 

THE CHARTER 0 ? TEC CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY TO CONDUCT SECRET INTELLIGENCE 
ACTIVITIES 

The responsibilities of the Central Intelligence Agency for the collection 
of covert intelligence abroad are performed as a "service of cotaon concern" 
in accordance with the terms of National Security Council Intelligence Direc- 
tive Ho. 5 of December 12, 19^7- (See Annex No. ll). Unlike the collection 
of overt intelligence, where the mission of the Central Intelligence Agency is 
a limited one, the collection of practically all covert foreign intelligence 
ia assigned to the Agcr.cy. 

Intelligence Directive No. 5 gives to the Central Intelligence Agency the 
following duties: 

a. To conduct all organized federal espionage operations abroad, 
except for agreed activities by other departments and agencies. 

b. To conduct all organized federal counter-espionage abroad, in- 
cluding occupied areas. 

c. To coordinate covert and overt intelligence collection, and to 
coordinate ths activities of casual agents employed on’ covert missions by 
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other departments and agencies, members of the Intelligence Aivi?- — 

Committee . 

d. To disseminate the intelligence thus obtained to the- various 

departments and agencies having an authorized Interest in It. 

Covert collection thus includes espionage and countBr-enpinnagfl abroad, 
i. e , , the (Clandestine collection of information and counter-action against 
foreign secret intelligence activities. It does not include intelligence col- 
lection by secret but essentially technical moans, such as communications 
intelligence. 

National Security Council Intelligence Directive No. 2 seta forth the 
respective responsibilities of the departmental agencies for collection of 
certain categories of foreign intelligence information. The Army y &3 thus 
given primary responsibility for collecting foreign military information, the 
Nn-ry naval information, t.hft State Department political, cultural, and oooio - 
logical information, etc. The effect of Directive No. 5, however, 1 b to limit 
these responsibilities to overt collection, and. eet aside the entire field of 
covert Intelligence operations (with a few exceptions) as the domain of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, rurther, the Agency is "responsible for coordi- 
nating covert and overt intelligence collection activities," and la also 
charged with coordinating the activities of casual covert agents employed by 
ether agencies with its own ’’ orge.nl zed covert activities.” 

It is important to note, in this connection, that the National Security 
Council has rejected, and we believe rightly, the concept that espionage might 
C'.r.luoted by is.--.cral agencies, each independent of the other, and each 
or Iced to operate in the same areas with roughly the 3ams objectives, 
-•iltiple espionage of thiB kind has occasionally been advocated as a moans of 
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protecti rg security. It Is argued that the penetration of a centralized 
espionage agency might destroy its entire roster of agents, leaving the nation 
without an effective secret intelligence service in time of crisis, vherea 3 
penetration of one of several espionage units night destroy its networks, hut 
would leave those of the otter*, untouched. 


We consider this view to he largely theoretical, provided espionage is 
properly conducted to keep the identity of chain* entirely separate and if 
proper security is maintained in the central office. In any event, we feel 
that this danger is loss serious than the confusion and overlapping in the 
field of espionage which would result If several services were engaged in it. 
Adoption of a centralized espionage structure has meant that, except for cer- 
tain operations in occupied areas, the foreign covert operations of other 
agencies of the Government have been dissolved or turned over to the Centrau 
Intelligence Agency, 

ORGANIZATION OF TEE OFFICE OF SPECIAL OPERATIONS 

The Central Intelligence Agency does not enter the intricate field of 
foreign, espionage end counter-espionage without some background of experience. 
The covert operations unit, known as the Office of Special Operation* (0S0), 
is in effect the legatee of the operating experience, the records, and cany 
of the personnel of the secret intelligence (SI) and counter-espionage (Z-Z) 
branches of the former Office cf Strategic Services and Strategic Services 
Unit, War Department. It also inherits the valuable relationships built up 
by these organizations with certain foreign intelligence services, 
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field stations originally opened by the Office of Strategic Services and 
mai ntained ;by the Strategic Services Unit. In its headquarters structure it 
has drawn heavily upon the previous experience of these organizations in 
conducting war and post-war operations. 

Administratively, the Office of Special Operations is on the same level 
as the four other Offices of the Central Intelligence Agency. Contact with 
the Director is maintained almost exclusively by its chief, the Assistant 
Director for Special Operations, and his deputy. The Assistant Director's 
personal staff also includes an Executive Secretary, whose duties are ap- 
proximately that of an executive officer, «nd several consultants and advisers 
who deal with particular aspects of agent operations, archives, budget and 
the lihe. , 

Under the Assistant Director, the organization is divided into three major 
operating groups. 

The Operations Group ~ Is responsible f< 5 r the actual conduct of espionage 
r:nd coun.ter7espiona.3e. Its major subdivisions are seven regional branches, 

of which controls and guides covert operations in the particular area 
abroad for which it is responsible. These operating branches function imde- 
rvr.iently of each other except at the top level, where branch, chiefs coordinate 
r ;-::*’-.tlcno ir.volvli-.g more th^n one area. Security of branch operations is thus 
-airly veil maintained within headquarters. It is the policy to assign person- 
nel to a particular area or country for considerable periods to gain adequate 
- -•.rvrouni for .-onnd opei fc i'T.s . Arraignments exist for the assignment of 
neaiqunrtors- personnel to the field, end vice versa, although a comprehensive 
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Several staff units, including a deputy chief of operations for counter- 
espionage, assist the brunches. In directing. ■■ operations of particular kinds, 
and in cnuu_rirj orderly dlss-'.jJjAatlon of the secret Intelligence na.terla.ls 


obtained as ai result of operations. 

The scientific an*, technical section of the. Office of Special Operations 
assists the reglo:Al branches In directing operations likely to produce Infor- 
mation lu these fields. The section worts closely with the Nuclear Energy 
Crcup of the j Office and has sco-> contact with the Scientific Branch of -the 
Office of Reports ard Estimates.* Jo r Its own part. It receives direction 
through the Nuclear Energy Group, dopcrtmental intelligence collection reguests 
submitted Tie ;the Office of Collection and Dissemination, and the Scientific 
Branch, Office of Reports and Estimates.. 


The Information Control Section Is concerned with directing the work of 
the region.” 1 Ibrenchea, analyzing and controlling their output, and relieving 
the conninto on reports of the Office of Special Operations received from the 
Office of Reports and Estimates and* occasionally from departmental agencies. 
This 1 b the point to which intelligence requirements of other agencies are 

sent by the Office of Collection and Die semination. It Is responsible fear the 

! 

editorial review of intelligence reports prepared by the branches of the Office 
of Special Operations. 

Approved [reports are forwarded by the Information Control Section to the 
Office of Collection and Dissemination, sdiict then determines the agencies to 
which they will be disseminated. When urgent dissemination is required by the 
nature of a report received, members of the section may deliver it personally 

* See footnote below, page 115- 
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to authorized, recipients. This distribution is subject to review by the Office 
of Collection and Dissemination, which may extend it to other agencies on its own 
initiative^. In. line with our recommendation,, given below, to give the Office of 
Special Operations greater independence and autonomy and to bring it in closer 
contact vijth the principal users of Its productive recommend that the power to 
determine (dissemination of its reports should rest largely In the Office of . 
Special Operations Itself. Xn. order to bring the Office closer to Its chief 
consumers , I we also recommend that there be Included in the Information Control 
Section representatives of each of the Services and of the Department of Stats- 


Training of staff members end career agents Is undertaken by the training 
section ofj the Operations Croup. Several courses in basic and advanced intel- 
ligence are given to administrative end operational personnel. The courses 
emphasize practical problems of field operations, not only for administrative 
and secretarial personnel, but also for staff members who will conduct opera- 
tions. The building of a corps of trained personnel for secret intelligence 
work is one of the crucial problems which the Office of Special Operations ha© 




The Operations Crcup also includes a section which analyzes the needs of 
the operational units for special devices and equipment. Actual development 
of such equipment is supervised by the Administrative Group, but is conducted 
in cloee collaboration with rshbers of this section. 


The second major division of the Office of Special Operations is the 
T rlnistrativo Crcup, healed by a chief and deputy chief, which has hitherto 
-*-i rcapcnnibillty unler the Assistant Director for such matters as supply 
special funds, personnel, central files, cover and 
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documentation. . The Administrative Group also controls field . C 0ii3iiup lctt.ti.058 
which we rec jrcmni should he "brought into closer contact with the Operations 
Group. 

As we mentioned in Chapter IH> consideration is now "being given in the 
Central Intelligence Agencr to the remora! of all. of thee* services except for 
central files, cover and documentation, and co'-uamicatlons to the Executive 
for Adnini strati on where they would "bo "beyond the direct authority and control 
of the Assistant Director for Special Operations . 


Vo consider that the Office of Special Operations and its closely related 

services should "be largely autonomous' and self-sufficient. Hence, vc "believe 
that this proponed transfer of itB adoint strati ve services is unsound. From 
the point of view of internal security ve also deprecate It. As a general 
rule, secret administrative support should be as close and as accessible to 
secret operations as possible. The most elementary rules of security are 
breached when overt and covert administrative units are placed together; and 
by the same token the unique character of secret operations renders inapplicable 
moot ordinary rules of administration. Removal of administrative support from 
the direct authority of the official responsible for secret operations would 
vitiate his ! ability to conduct the very operations with which he is charged. 


The third major division of the Office of Special Operations is the 
Nuclear Energy Group. Unlike the Operations and. Administrative Divisions 
vhich wo have discussed above, it has no direct contact with agent operations 
or collection but is an analyzer and consumer of secret intelligence. Its 
character, indeed, is that of a reports staff _ studying foreign research and 
developments in the field of nuclear energy. Historically, the Group was 
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organized in. the Manhattan District and was transferred to the Central Tn - ' 
telligence Agency at the tine of the creation of the Atonic Energy Commission. 
Attached first to the Director of Central Intelligence, it was latar transferred 
to the Scientific Branch of the Office of Reports and Estimates whore, because 
of its analytic and reporting functions, it logically belonged. It vaa after- 
wards (early 1943) moved to the Office of Special Operations because of dif- 
ficulties within the Scientific Branch. 

The success of the Nuclear Energy Group will be measured in terms of the 
effectiveness of Its relationship to the Atomic Energy CanadBsion, one of its 
major consumers, end to the National Military Establishment. The Group' a work 
with these agencies has been considerably improved in recent months by the 
appointment of a highly competent scientist as the Chief <£ Intelligence in the 
Atonic Energy Commission a n d the functioning of an inter-agency committee con- 
cerned exclusively with atomic energy intelligence. 

As we have indicated, It ia obvious that from a functional point of view, 
the Nuclear Energy Group docs not belong in the Office of Special Operations. 

As a research unit, its place ia clearly with the Sclontific Branch of the 
proposed Research and Reports Division, tho successor to the Office of Reports 
and Estimates.* 

Before concluding our survey of the headquarters organization of the 
^I'fico of Special Cp wntions, we wish to add a recommendation to which we 
attach particular importance and which affects the relationship of this Office 
to ether covert activities of tho Central rntolUgence Agency. 

* ’ Gbovo > Chuptor VI. Since this report was drafted, we understand that 

ri-eps have boon taken to transfer the Nuclear Energy Group to a new Office 
of Scientific Intelligence. 
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In Chapters VII mid EC ve ‘briefly consider tbs similarity of the opera- 
tions and ednlnlstrative problems faced by the Office of Special Operations 
thy Office of Policy Coordination and the Contract Branch of the Office of 
Operations! All three offices carry on activities of a highly confidential 
nature. These activities are inter-related and require close coordination. 
In addlb.lr.n they are ab?« mutually to service each other. This Is particularly 
true of the overseas operations of the Office of Special Operations and the 
Office of Policy Coordination. , Ve recommend that the three activities be 
pi seed undoc thu oo-moii. control of a singlo directing head who would be Ore 
of the chief assistants of the Director. The three Offices might be set up as 
separate branches of a common service of secret activities which should enjoy 
large autonomy within the Central Intelligence -Agency end might appropriately 
be called Operations Division. Whether eventually a closer merger of the 
three activities should be effected can best be determined In the light of 


As a part of such a central organization devoted to covert operations, 
centralized administrative services should be established under the single 
chief of covert activities, and should not be identified with or combined with 
the administrative arrangements made for the balance of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. The covert organization thus established should, in particular, under- 
take its own personnel recruitment, using the facilities of the personnel 
section of the Central Intelligence Agency only insofar as they appear to serve 
the purpose of the covert organization. 


In making this recommendation, we appreciate that the Office of Policy 
Coordination under NSC 10/2 ha3 a special relationship to the Secretary of 
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State and th© Secretary of Defense, VTe ‘believe that substantial belief Its 
would, accrue j in having this sane relationship established, through the head of 
the Operation Division, with both of the secret overseas activities of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, assuming that they and. the Contact Branch, are 
brought together in the ranner we recommend above. 

Ill this recommendation we have also had. in mind the desirability of quickly 
establishing a particularly close relationship between the secret activities 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, the Military Establishment and the Joint 
Chiefs of Stiff in. case of war. If the noaauro of autonomy we suggest for 
these services is achieved, they could be attached, without delay, to the 

i 

Secretary of 'Defense or to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, if the National Security 
Council should consider this advisable. 

Subject to the foregoing recommendation, we believe that the headquarters 
organization of the Office of Special Operations is soundly conceived end has 
made a satisfactory start toward setting up our secret intelligence work. 

FIELD ACTIVITIES OF COVERT HJTEUICfflNCB 
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In some countries, contact has been established with local police, in- 
telligence, or counter-intelligence services. These relations ore often most 
useful, anil their potentialities for the future ore great. The most successful 


Xn certain friendly but threatened countries, the Office of Special 
Operations ' has begun arranging with these services for the installation of 
stay- behind agents to be used in the event of a military emergency. Xn most 
instances independent networks are also being built up, 


The agent operations of the Office of Special Operations abroad have been 
criticized as being too frequently directed against fairly obvious, ahort-tera 
objectives, ! and as having overlooked or failed to exploit strategic targets. 
The Office ia also aonotiaoo criticized in the departmental agencies and in the 
Office of Report a and Estimates for producing quantity rather than quality. It 
can in part j answer such criticism by showing that it has not received adequate 
directives from the policy-makers. This serious failure should be remedied. 


Field operations are conducted by the Office of Special Operations in 
Germany, Austria, Japan and Korea, where United States military forces occupy 


author! tijs las became a ratter of the first importance, since operations are 
impendent upon military facilities, and because the military commander is a 


* cf a significant part csf the into! lige-j 


collected ty local operatic: 



The field relationship la complicated by the fact that the theatre com- 
manders, under National Security Council Intelligence Directive No. 5, ari 
permitted to employ casual or other eecret agents as a part of their local 
intelligence collection activities. Technically, the Central Intelligence 
Agency is empowered to coordinate these local agent activities with its ovr. 
operations in the sans area; but there is no evidence to suggest that ary 
active program of coordination is undertaken by the Office of Special Opera- 
tions or other Central Intelligence Agency authority in any country occupied, 
by United States troops. In view of the wide powers exercised by the occupa- 
tion co mm anders in their respective areas, we recognize the difficulties of 
effecting this coordination, but we believe further effort should be male in. 
this direction, particularly In. the handling of defectors which we dlscu^c* 
below. 

Fortunately, the liaison between the field BtationB of the Office of 
Special Operations and the Army intelligence staffs, particularly in Germany 
and Austria, are close and thiB may in part make up for lack of more formal 
Coordination of covert activities. 
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certain tactical intelligence and counter-intelligence operations. In 
opinion, if they undertake long-term or strategic operations of a clandestine 
nature , such , activities should ho coordinated by the Central Intelligence 
Agency in crier to prevent serious overlap of operations and consequent dar-ger 
to security, j 



As a phase of the relationship between the Central Intelligence Agency 
and military commands, it my he noted that firm arrangements have not yet been 
completed for the conduct of Becret intelligence operations in a military 
theatre in wartime. Present planning follows the theory that units of the 
Office of Special Operations should he attached at an Army or Army Group level, 
with no personnel responsible directly to ary lower echelon of command. 
Although operations would be conducted in the areas of particular corps, divi- 
sions or even lower echelons, control and authority would be exercised exclu- 
sively at the Arty or Arty Group level. 

Field stations conducting the operations which we have outlined in the 
preceding paragraphs report all Intelligence directly to headquarters, but are 
obliged to show material of interest to the local chief of mission or ailitaiy 
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The encourageasent of defection of strategically placed personnel in 
Soviet and satellite government service a should be another major objective of 
the field operations of the Office of Special Operations and to eons extent cf 
the Office of Policy Coordination. A few successes have been achieved in such 
activities, but thus far most Soviet defections have been largely fortuitous. 
In our opinion, neither the Central Intelligence Agency nor the Army has fully 
exploited the intelligence possibilities of numerous individuals who have 
filtered into the American zones of Germany and Austria. Often interrogations 
have been so delayed or so conducted as to be virtually fruitless. 


There is also a domestic phase of this problem both in the case of defec- 
tors in the United States and in the handling of those who may be brought here. 
The entire question, both at hoc* and abroad, clearly involves the coordination 
of intelligence activities end ie an important one with which the Central In- 
telligence Agency should deel. Here it should assume its responsibilities to 
work out a more effective procedure to coordinate the activities of the various 
agencies involved. (See Chapter IV). 


SECURITY OP SECRET INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 






A breach of security respecting secret operations vbich received wide pub-' 
lie notice, |but for which the Office of Special Operations was not itself re- 

I 

sponsible, took place in connection with the Eogota riots in April, 191*8. (See 
above, page 35). Subsequently, magazine and newspaper articles have tended to 
identify the | Central Intelligence Agency as the center of American secret in- 
telligence collection and of little else. All this has reflected on the 
security of field operations. 

Before turning from the question of operational security, it may be ob- 
served that the headquarters security of the Office of Special Operations is 
not impeccable. (See aboTe, page 34). It occupies a separate building readily 
identifiable as belonging to the Central Intelligence Agency. Secret opera- 
tions of this nature should preferably be located in a building having so many 
services and visitors that the identification of a secret staff their 
visiters would be rejidered difficult. lurthor, the staff could core cauily 
ocrer the explanation of its work by giving a well-known and relatively in- 
nocuous address. 
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In general, personnel of the Office of^Special Operations make no at- 
tempt to cdncoal their employment by tho Central Intelligence Agency so Icefc, 
as they are assigned to tho headquarters staff, but do seek to hide tlr.-ir 
identity as members of their, particular Office. When transferred tonoiv- 
vouchered accounts as a preliminary to being sent abroad, they are often not 
given adequate cover explanations to draw attention from their apparent sudden 
transfer out of the Central Intelligence Agency to a diplomatic poet abroad. 

There is no easy solution to this problem. Vs met recognize that It is 
aggravate! by putting so nary eggs in the Central Intelligence Agency basVot. . 
We believe 'the solution lips along the lines we recommend in this report -- 
namely, to divide the functions of the Central Intelligence Agency generally 
into two parf-e: (l) tho overt, recognized end admitted functions of coordina- 
tion and central appraiser and evaluator and (2j_ihe covert activities of tho 
Office of Special Operations, Office of Policy Coordination, etc. The two 
could be physically and, to a large extent, functionally separated. Persons 
working for tho one would oponly admit their connections while those working 
for the other would find various and differing types of cover. 

The Central Intelligence Agency should then endeavor to. reverse the 
present unfortunate trend where it findB itself advertised almost exclusively 
as a secret service organization and become to the public the centralizer and 
coordinator of intelligence, not tho secret gatherer. If the changes we are 
recommending are effected, they would furnish a good point of departure for 
the Central Intelligence Agency to do this. 

COUPffER-ESPIOKACE * - ... 

Espionage end counter-espionage have been unified in the Operations Group 
of the Office of Special Operations, This arrangement represents a departure. 
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from the wartime structure of the Office of Strategic Serviced in which these 
activities ve:re conducted in separate tranches. It ia also different from 
most foreign services, which have separate espionage and counter-espionage 
tranches, 'integrated only through their chiefs. Possibly because of this 
organ! jati'onal unification counter-espionage has not yet been adequately ex- 
ploited as a source of positive intelligence information, as a channol for 
deception,; as a means of protecting espionage operations and as a basis for 
penetrating fifth column operations abroad, which ray be tied in with fifth 
column ..operptionB here . 

The techniques of espionage seem somewhat simpler than those of counter- 
espionage, |and the former generally is assumed to promise more decisive results. 
*fcctor3 such as these have influenced the concentration of the Office of Special 
Operations jon' espionage problems. It seems apparent that the present counter- 
espionage [staff of the Office of Special Operations should be materially 
strengthened and more intensive counter -espionage work promoted. 

Owing to the subordination of counter-espionage to espionage, the ex- 
ploitation by the Office of Special Operations of counter-intelligence oppor- 
tunities and Its general approach to the problems of counter-intelligence have 
not been markedly successful. Its Ualscn arrangements with the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, which Is charged with all counter- espionage responsibilities 
in t"ja United States, except these affecting personnel of tlie Armed Services, 
have been limited for the most part to exchange of information on suspect 

individuals. 

Jull collaboration on counter-espionage plans and operations has not yet 
hoen achieved, and nei tiler organisation is fully acquainted with the over-all 
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progran of the other . Since the danger of foreign, espionage and. the se n *, ?' 
fifth, colupn. activities does not stop or start at our national boundaries, 
ia dea liable that the two agencies soat concerned, with counter- espionage sL 
maintain closer relations with each other. We have already pointed, out 
Chapter IV, the extent of the responsibility of the Central Intelligence Ag 
to insure ' coordination of certain count e r-int elliger.ee activities c" 
Governrentj. We can. only observe here that a eajor aspect of such ccordirn 
is a close working relationship between the Office of Special Operations 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


I ' 

COMMUNICATIONS H?TEIiIGENCE 


I UOSIFIEQ . . 

TEE HEED FOR POLICY DIRSCTIOH OF SECRET IKTEIilGEHCE 

To be genuinely effective , secret Intelligence operations must be directed 
toward the Intelligence objectives of greatest importance to the Government. 
Today, as | we mentioned above, the Office of Special Operations lacks the 
direction [which It needs to insure the maximum relevancy of its operations to 
the problems of foreign and military policy. It is. Indeed, a fundamental 
failing of | the American intelligence services that. In general, they are not 
advised of jthe current needs of policy -makers. Unfortunately, continuing ef- 
fort is rar-ely mads by intelligence consumers to guide intelligence activities 
toward the most meaningful targets. 

The formal requirement lists of the military services are received by the 
Office of Special Operations; generally speaking, these are of a "spot", short- 
term nature. They are often transmitted with the implied expectation, that the 
desired answers can be secured almost immediately. Adequate guidance from 
the State De'partaent Is lacking, except in the cases of a few officers of the 
Office of Special Operations who maintain personal contact with policy officers 
in the State 1 Department. No regular e valuator? or other comments are received 
on the intelligence reports rut out by the Office except from the Office of 
Reports ani EtJti:-..tc3 which is not necessarily the best source for such Judg- 
ments. It is, thus deprived of the guidance in specific cases which Service 
agencies and the State trent could supply. 


•-e culiove -uat these deficiencies would be remedied, at least In part, 
k— o atcuennent to k.ho Office of Special Operations, ns suggested earlier In 
• :i chapter, of rej rr- :; ont.-itlve;j from the Poinvt^ent of State and the Services 
L by the creation of a more dii-ect relationship to the Secretaries of State ; 


*-nd Defense. 
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raising the general results of the operations of the Office of 
aliens, it Is too oarly to arrive at definite conclusions. Certain 
now being conducted, hitherto lacking in results, may prove to be 
. importance at some tine in the future. It can be said, however, 
that thv Off lew 1 u-a Iv-jU successful In securing certain cate go rice of valuable- 
intelligence. It has also established or maintained relations with the in- 
telligence services of several friendly countries, not only for the exchange 
cf infer: .ition bet, in boi*-» casas, for the conduct of operations. 

i 

Many priority targets of secret intelligence remain untouched. Few slg- 

I 

nif leant operations have been conducted within the Soviet Union, and operational 
planning for others ronainn at a fairly early stage. We recognize the vast 
difficulties of this type of undertaking and the need for extreme caution. 

Throughout the dopartnontal intelligence services, as we have remarked 
earlier, there exists a general feeling that the results of secret intelligence 
operations have not yet attained the level which the current concentration of 
personnel and funds, should warrant. This, we believe, is in part due to the 
lack of sufficiently intimate liaison be tween the Of f ice of Special Operations, 
the Services and the State Department. 


In thus assessing achievements, it cannot be forgotten that the agency is 

still very young. This is the reason for some of the defects which have been 

I 

pointed, out jin the foregoing diBCUBslon. The organization does have the serv- 
ices of some highly talented and experienced persons, both in headquarters and 
in the field. Their prosence gives promise of systematic improvement for their 
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CONCLUSIONS AND KSCa^4SNDATIONS . 

(1) |The covert operations of the Office of Special Operations and. Office 
of Policy j Coordination and the activities of the Contact Branch of the Office 
of Operations should he integrated, end the three operations should he brought 
together .under single over-all direction (Operations Division) within the 
Central Intelligence Agency.* 

(2) Covert intelligence activities conducted "by the Central Intelligence 
Agency and other egencles in occupied areas should he reviewed in. order to ef- 
fect close' coordination. 

{ 3 ) Measures should he initiated within the Central Intelligence Agency 
looking toward better coordination of the handling of defectors, which concerns 
American intelligence agencies abroad os well as in the continental United States. 

(4) Ths Office of Special Operations (or the new Operations Division) 
must give primary attention to the building up of a corps of trained personnel 
for operations abroad. 

( 5 ) The cover policies of the Office of Special Operations in the field 
should he generally reviewed and tightened. Continuous and careful considera- 
tion should he given to increasing the use of non-official cover at the same 
time that deiiands for diplomatic or military cover are reduced to a minimum. 

( 6 ) The counter-espionage activities of the Office of Special Operations 
r r -XI il t-j Increased in scope and emphasis, and closer liaison in this field 
.T'r.'-.Jd he established with the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

(7) delations with departmental agencies should be brought closer, and 
‘'•d i-sivh'uee which the Office of Special Operations receives from intelligence 


Ter our roccoiT.endations regarding the Foreign Broadcast Information. Branch 
c,f the Office of Operations, see Chapter VII. 
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l coneumsrs should be strengthened. This might be achieved by Including repre- 

j i ■ < 

| Bentati'cft.7 jof the Service agencies and thw State Department in the Information 
* Control Section o f thj Office of Special Operations. 

(8) The Director should .assure himself that the Office of Special Opera- 
tions la rc : yivlr.j fl'.vjv* te* information on the. current sfld .strategic irfcelli- 
genco net- is of the Govuryrent. This might bo. achieved by establishing closer, 
relations with the Secretaries of State and Defense. 

(9) Th? Office of Special Operations should exercise a greater measure 
of cor. troll over the dissemination of its own material. 

(10) The Nuclear Energy Group should be moved from the Office of Special 
Operations to the proposed Research and Reports Division where It should bo a 
part of the g-vn.val scientific work. 

(11) *Tho Office of Special Operations should have access to communications 
intelligence to the full extent required for guidance in directing it's opera- 
tions an! [for more effective conduct of counter-espionage. 
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